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Netherlands a Small 
But Active Country 


Nation Possesses Large Colonial Em- 
pire Which Gives It Important 
Share of World Trade 


JAPANESE COMPETITION FEARED 


May Have to Leave Gold Stand- 
ard to Keep in Race 
for Markets 

One of the smaller countries of Europe 
is the Netherlands. Situated on the north- 
ern coast of the continent, it does not look 
important compared with such large na- 
tions as France and Germany. Or, if we 
compare its size with that of one of our 
own states we find that it is only about 
half as large as West Virginia. Not very 
much of a country, we might be inclined 
to say. 

But when we talk this way of the Neth- 
erlands we are missing one decidedly im- 
portant point. And that point is that this 
little nation owns colonies, huge colonies. 
As a matter of fact, if we could take all 
the territory possessed by the Netherlands 
in various parts of the world and lay it 
on top of the European continent we would 
learn—perhaps to our considerable sur- 
prise—that the Dutch empire covers as 
much ground as Germany, France, Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, Austria, and Hungary put 
together. Not bad for a small country 
with hardly more than 8,000,000 inhabit- 
ants! 


Story of the Netherlands 


We do not hear much about the Nether- 
lands because, like Denmark and other 
northern European nations, it minds its 
own business and does not become involved 
in the quarrels of Europe. This is due 
partly to the good sense of its people and 
partly to fortunate location. The Nether- 
lands is a barrier between Great Britain 
and Germany. Neither can afford to allow 
the other to encroach upon it. Thus it 
was able to remain neutral during the war 
and has not suffered from the aftermath 
of war to the same extent as have those 
nations which engaged in fighting. The 
Dutch have been able to go their own way 
quietly, developing their country and trad- 
ing with their neighbors and the rest of the 
world. They are, of course, feeling the 
depression, and rather severely at the pres- 
ent moment, but they have escaped many 
of the hardships which have come to blight 
the progress of other nations. 

The story of the Netherlands is one of 
the most interesting which can be told of 
any European country. It is a story of 
continuous struggle. For centuries the 
Dutch have lived in a land which has al- 
ways been trying to slip away from under 
their feet. The word Netherlands means 
“low countries” and the name is well cho- 
sen, for the land actually is so low that 
the Dutch have had to labor ceaselessly to 
keep huge chunks of their country from be- 
ing flooded over and captured by the waters 
of the North Sea. And what a battle it 
has been! The map on page five shows 
the large sections of the Netherlands which 
have been lost to the sea and won back 
again—won back by skillful engineering, 
by building dykes, dams, and canals, and 
by bringing forward new soil to drive back 
the hungry sea. Water once covered the 

(Concluded on page 5, column 2) 
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A Great American 


A few years ago a number of Americans—writers and public officials of prominence 
they were—came together on one occasion in a European capital and the after-dinner 
conversation turned to a comparison of European and American personalities. The mem- 
bers of the group agreed that the comparison was unfavorable to their own country. By 
way of emphasizing the point, the suggestion was made that each member of the group 
should take a slip of paper and write down the names of half a dozen living Americans, 
men or women, whose personalities were interesting and commanding enough to be placed 
alongside the most eminent European leaders. When each person present had read his 
list it was found that at the top of each was the name of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Probably the considered opinion of most thoughtful men and women at home and abroad 
would agree with the compilers of these lists. For the fine quality of his intellect, the 
depth of his learning, and the breadth of his sympathies, Justice Holmes unquestionably 
has stood among the greatest Americans of our generation. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, son of the New England poet of the same name—The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table—was born March 8, 1841. He was graduated from Harvard 
in 1861, served through the Civil War. and was wounded three times. His service on the 
bench began with his appointment to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in 1899. He 
was appointed to the United States Supreme Court by President Roosevelt in 1902, and 
retired early in 1932 at the age of 91. 


Justice Holmes will be remembered as one of the great jurists of all time. Upon the de- 
velopment of American constitutional law he exerted an influence which will long be felt. 
He stood for what is known as a liberal interpretation of the Constitution, and this 
reputation for liberalism is derived from his adherence to three constitutional principles. 
In the first place, he stoutly affirmed the right of expression. Freedom of speech and 
press found in him an uncompromising advocate. The second principle related to the 
right of Congress and of state legislatures to enact whatever legislation they saw fit within 
wide limits. He was willing to set aside legislative acts on grounds of constitutionality 
only in case the conflict was very clear. He hesitated to set his own opinion of the 
Constitution above that of legislative bodies, for, as he said on one occasion, “Very early 
in life I came to a recognition of the fact that I was not God.” Finally, in deciding upon 
the constitutionality of an act he was not satisfied to quibble about the probable intention 
of the makers of the Constitution. He also took into account the legislative needs im- 
posed by modern industrial conditions. By his unfailing recognition of these principles 
he won universal acclaim as the outstanding exponent of American liberalism in the 
twentieth century. 


Struggle with Taxes 


Financial Problems Raise Crises 
Which Must Be Met With 


Emergency Economies 


MANY STATES USE SALES TAX 


Various Ways of Raising Money 
Are Considered to Help 
Schools and Poor 


The legislatures of all but five of the 
states have been in session this winter. 
Many of them are now about ready to ad- 
journ. These legislatures have had hard 
problems to deal with. The depression has 
thrown heavy burdens upon the people, 
and the state governments, as well as the 
national government, have staggered under 
the burden. They have had a joint re- 
sponsibility, along with Congress and the 
president, in the effort to pull the people 
through the crises. 

One of the toughest jobs has been the 
raising of money. Practically every legis- 
lature has wrestled with that task. At- 
tempts have been made to economize as 
the incomes of the taxpayers have dried 
up, but economy is not always an easy 
thing. It is particularly hard in time of 
depression because the local governments 
as well as the general government have 
been obliged to help the needy. 


A Serious Problem 


Many state constitutions place limits 
upon the taxing powers of the legislatures 
and the local taxing bodies. Local govern- 
ments depend more upon property taxes 
than upon revenues derived from any other 
sources. Taxes are laid upon real estate 
and upon personal property. That is the 
chief source from which money comes to 
run the schools. Yet in most cases the 
constitution fixes a rate above which no 
school-taxing body can go. And cities are 
limited in the same way. Suppose these 
rate-fixing bodies levy taxes as high as they 
are permitted to levy them; then suppose 
that not enough money is raised to meet 
all the bills. What is the school district or 
the county or the city to do? They may, 
of course, borrow money, but there are 
usually limitations upon the amount which 
may be borrowed, and in very many cases 
this limit has already been reached. In 
such cases what is the community to do? 
That problem has been faced frequently 
during the last few years and local com- 
munities have been obliged to stop some 
of their services. Many schools have been 
closed. The poor have been unrelieved. 
That is why the national government has 
had to take over the job of caring for the 
hungry. Roads are poorly kept unless the 
national government takes over their care. 
Other useful services have been cut down. 

Under these circumstances state legisla- 
tures have been casting about to find dif- 
ferent kinds of taxes which they might 
levy. The effort has been made to secure 
revenue in new ways. A number of states. 
have placed taxes upon incomes as well as. 
upon property. Many have added to their 
gasoline taxes. There are taxes on estates. 
which pass to heirs upon the death of the 
owners. A number of states have put 
heavy taxes upon motor vehicles and upon: 
public utilities, including railroads. There- 
are taxes upon liquor, upon chain stores, 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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UGENE G. GRACE, president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion and the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation, appeared 
before the Senate Munitions 
Committee last week. Mr. 
Grace told the members of the 
committee that he could not remember 
whether his salary during the war was 
$10,000 a year or $12,000. But as it 
turned out, that hardly mattered at all, be- 
cause in addition to his salary he received 
in 1917 a bonus of $1,575,000, and another 
one the following year amounting to $1,- 
386,000. In view of this revelation, Sen- 
ator Clark, who is a member of the com- 
mittee, asked Mr. Grace: 

“Do you see why a skilled mechanic 
should be drafted and capital left to oper- 
ate at a profit? What is the difference be- 
tween capital and man power?” 

“There is a difference,” Mr. 





Grace re- 
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EUGENE GRACE 
Faces the Senate Munitions Committee 


plied, “I think we should be fairly com- 
pensated for use of private invested cap- 
ital.” Just what the difference was, Mr. 
Grace failed to state, but he added that 
he had not given the matter any thought, 
and perhaps there was something in Sen- 
ator Clark’s contention. 





Educators Get Together 





From all parts of the country leading 
educators flocked last week to Atlantic 
City, where the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention. Two 
major questions occupied most of the 
convention’s time: “Should school children 
be taught capitalism, some form of social- 
ism, or neither?” and, “What should be 
done to preserve our academic freedom?” 
In neither case was any answer found 
which proved agreeable to all the dele- 
gates. A wide range of opinions was ex- 
pressed, some maintaining that teachers 
owed it to the government to support the 
existing order, whatever it may be, and 
others who urged schools to acquaint their 
students with the actual issues of the day, 
and to guide them along what they con- 
ceived to be the most socially desirable 
path. 





Fewer and Better Colleges 





There are more than 800 institutions of 
higher learning in the United States, ac- 
cording to the latest annual report of the 
Carnegie Foundation of Teaching. This 
is far more than the country can now 
support, declares Mr. Walter A. Jessup, 
president of the Foundation. Mr. Jessup 
attributes the great number of colleges 
and universities to the ‘‘ambitions of a 
boom period,” and he predicts that many 
of them will now be compelled to close 
down. 

The hopeful note in the report is the 
Foundation’s belief that in the struggle 
for existence the victory will not neces- 
sarily go to the institutions with the most 
money. And the reason’ Mr. Jessup gives 


for this prediction is even more encour- 
aging. He believes that students today 
are far more sober and concerned with 
serious problems than was the “rah-rah 
boy of yesterday.” Today’s student, he 
says, “is a hard-working, serious-minded 
person who demands more of the college 
library, the laboratory, and the instructor. 
He is increasingly a patron of the seminar, 
the serious lecture, the art gallery, the 
symphony concert.” For this reason sur- 
vival among colleges is likely to depend 
not so much on wealth as on “intelligent 
leadership, high morale, and the courage 
to be sincere with the students... .” 





Courts Jolt NRA 

In last week’s issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER we told of the blow which a 
federal district judge had aimed at the 
New Deal by declaring the TVA’s sale of 
electric power unconstitutional. Since 
then the bombardment against the ad- 
ministration has continued. Two more 
federal judges have rendered decisions 
which attack the legality of recovery meas- 
ures. In Delaware Judge John P. Nields 
ruled that Section 7-A of the Recovery 
Act (providing for collective bargaining) 
cannot be applied to manufacturers. The 
judge argued that the Constitution gives 
Congress the right to regulate interstate 
commerce, but says nothing about manu- 
facturing. He believes that it is too broad 
an interpretation of the commerce clause 
to say that it enables the federal govern- 
ment to regulate the making of products 
which are handled in interstate commerce. 
Judge Nields’ decision was rendered in the 
case of the Wierton Steel Company, which, 
labor charged, had interfered with the 
rights of its workers to organize in ac- 
cordance with Section 7-A. In all the con- 
troversy over the NRA that has raged 
since the summer of 1933 when that ex- 
periment in industrial control was 
launched, no dispute has been more im- 
portant than the Wierton case. Time and 
again the government has locked horns 
with this important steel company, but 
the issue raised by the various interpreta- 
tions of Section 7-A has never been satis- 
factorily settled. 

The same day the NRA received an- 
other setback when Judge Charles I. Daw- 
son, in the district court at Louisville, 
Kentucky, ruled that Congress had no 
power to regulate wages in the bituminous 
coal industry. “The citizens of this coun- 
try,” said Judge Dawson, “have the right 
to conduct their business without uncon- 
stitutional interference or regulation by 
governmental authority.” 

Attorney General Cummings announced 
that both cases would be appealed as soon 
as possible to the Supreme Court. The 
high court’s decision in these cases will 
rank in importance with its verdict on 
the gold clause, since it will settle the 
question of the New Deal’s 
legality. 
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Detective Glavis 





Perhaps no branch of the 
federal government offers 
as great a chance for graft 
as the Department of the 
Interior. Besides having 
charge of public lands and 
some control over the na- 
tion’s natural resources, the 
secretary of the interior, as 
public works administrator, 
now has charge also of 
much of the government’s 


building program. For this Wepre Xa 
reason Secretary Ickes ya 
maintains a division which ; 
is practically a detective ee 


o” 
ye Ca 


bureau, headed by one of 
the country’s most thor- 


ough _investigators—Louis 
R. Glavis. 
Mr. Glavis has had a 


stormy and spectacular po- 
litical career. When hardly 
more than a boy he held a 
post in the Interior De- 
partment under President 
Taft. Learning of the 
questionable leasing of gov- 
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ernment lands in Alaska to coal operators, 
he brought the matter to the attention of 
the president. When Mr. Taft failed to 
take action, Mr. Glavis refused to let the 
matter drop. He made his charges pub- 
lic, and produced a sensational political 
scandal. This led to a serious break be- 
tween Taft and Theodore Roosevelt and, 
incidentally, to Mr. Glavis’ prompt dis- 
charge from the government service. 

When Secretary Ickes took office he 
restored Glavis to a position of responsi- 
bility. Recently cabinet officers and con- 
gressional leaders have expressed their 
displeasure with Mr. Glavis. They resent 
his detective-like tactics, and have been 
trying to induce the secretary of the in- 
terior to let him go. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that Mr. Ickes will part with this 
valuable government watchdog. 


The End of Capitalism? 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace be- 
lieves that capitalism is reaching the end 
of its road. In a re- 
cent speech he de- 
clared that individu- 
alism was a splendid 
thing in past genera- 
tions, when it en- 
abled us to conquer 
and cultivate a con- 
tinent, but that now 
it is causing only a 
disintegration of our 
society. “Capital- 
ism,” he said, “must 
collapse unless some- 
thing is done to bring 














the individual under HENRY A. 
control.” Mr. Wal- WALLACE 
lace, however, finds 


no solution in communism or fascism. They, 
likewise, he holds, are too materialistic 
and too Godless. He suggested that edu- 
cation should take more account of spir- 
itual and social values. 


Food Going Up 


During the first half of 1935 the Amer- 
ican housewife will have to pay 11 per 
cent more for food than she did in the 
last six months of 1934. This prediction 
was made by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace after studying a chart prepared 
by Louis H. Bean, economic adviser to 
the Agriculture Adjustment Administra- 
tion. At the same time, Labor Depart- 
ment figures showed that the rise in prices 
is already under way. Meats are expected 
to head the list, with an advance in price 
of 22 per cent. This is due chiefly to the 
scarcity of cattle caused by the drought 
last summer. Millions of heads of cattle 
were killed at that time. 

Secretary Wallace gives the AAA credit 
for raising food prices. This is looked 
upon as a boon to the farmer, of course, 
since he will receive more for his prod- 
ucts. It is agriculture’s contention that 
farm prices have lagged behind the prices 
of manufactured goods, thereby working a 
hardship on our rural population. Mr. 
Bean’s analysis supports this argument, 
showing that all living costs have gone 
up four per cent since last year but that 
household furnishings, fuel, etc., had gone 
up faster than food products. 











GRIST FOR THE MILLS OF THE GODS 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-D1IsPatcH 


———Soy 
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It is estimated that crime in America costs 
$12,000,000,000 a year and we insist it isn’t 
worth it. 

—Sioux City Tripune 


According to a big-game photographer, a 
lion will not harm you if you carry a walk- 
ing cane. That would depend, we should 
think, on how fast you carry it. 

—Washington Post 

Minds that have nothing to confer 

Find little to perceive. 
—William Wordsworth 


Few congressmen seem able to explain how 
they feel on the bonus question, except that 
they feel terrible. 

—Worcester EVENING GAZETTE 





When it comes to selecting a safe place to 
have a war, Il Duce is practically a genius, 
Where—except at the South Pole, perhaps— 
is a better place than “in the vicinity of 
Ualual”’? 

—Charlotte (N. C.) News 





The discovery that Mars is not inhabited 
is the first good news the United States relief 
administration and the Red Cross have had 
in a long time. 

—Helena (Mont.) INDEPENDENT 
Years of love have been forgot 
In the hatred of a minute. 

—Edgar Allan Poe 





Now and then we sit down and wonder if 
Albert Einstein and Amelia Earhart comb 
their hair with the same type eggbeater. 

—Washington Post 





A penguin has been heard over the radio. 
The penguin has many natural advantages as 
a master of ceremonies, as it has a built-in 
dress suit. 

—San Francisco CHRONICLE 





Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson, wild animal 
experts, are going to the Belgian Congo to 
photograph the rare okapi, which has hind- 
quarters of a zebra and the head of a giraffe. 
That poor old G.O.P. elephant is still fleeing 
in disguise. 


—Kansas City Star 





“YES, THE CANARY IS GONE—IT SANG 
THE DAY HENRY WAS MAKING OUT 
HIS INCOME TAX,” 

—From JUDGE 
Jury: Twelve people which 
lawyer won the fight. 
—Detroit 


who decide 


FREE PREss 





A news dispatch says New York’s snow 
cost $135,000 an inch. What do you know 
about that? We had a flock of the stuff down 
here it could have had for nothing. 

—Memphis COMMERCIAL APPEAL 

Full wise is he that can himselven 
knowe. 

—Geoffrey Chaucer 

One can’t say whether the deep ruddy 
complexion of the vice-president is due to 
outdoor life in his native Texas or just hold- 
ing his breath. 

—San Francisco CHRONICLE 





That British writer who says that no laws 
are enforced in the United States should come 
over to our town and leave his auto parked 
beside the fire-plug. 

—SAFETY 


No man is justified in doing evil on 
the ground of expediency. 
—Theodore Roosevelt 





General Johnson is going back to his old 
work of writing books for children. Thats 
the extreme opposite from yelling at their 
dads. 

—Rochester TrmEs-UNION 

About all a dirigible enthusiast can do now 
is to stick his battered head up out of the 
wreckage and report progress. 

—Tulsa (Okla.) Wor.d 
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China: In the last two weeks relations 
between Japan and China have been im- 
proving considerably. The reports are 
that Japan is offering friendship and finan- 
cial aid to China on condition that China 
stop her boycott against Japanese goods, 
discharge her European advisers and re- 
place them with Japanese experts. Premier 
Wang Ching-Wei of China, far from being 
angered at Japanese overtures, seems quite 
receptive. He denies that Japan has offered 
China a loan but is heartily in favor of 
friendly agreement with Japan on a basis 
of complete equality. 

But Great Britain and the United States 
are worried by the turn of events. They 
are inclined to believe that Japan is nego- 
tiating a loan with China and suspect her 
of ulterior motives. They fear that Japan 
is attempting to substitute Japanese for 
European trade in 
China and to rein- 
force her hold on the 
Far East. To fore- 
stall such an eventu- 
ality, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, British am- 
bassador in Washing- 
ton, visited acting 
Secretary of State 
William Phillips on 
March 1. They 
discussed the pros- 
pects of raising a 
four-power loan to 
China, in which Great Britain, the United 
States, France, and Japan would all take 
part. China, of course, would welcome 
such a loan, but Japan is likely to oppose 
it. If she does, it will put China in the 
uncomfortable position of having to choose 
between Japan and the western powers. 
If she accepts Japan, she is likely to be 
dominated by her little but powerful 
neighbor. On the other hand, if she ac- 
cepts western aid, she may arouse Japan’s 
antagonism. Meanwhile, she has plenty 
of trouble within her borders to attend to. 
It will be interesting to see how China’s 
leaders will steer her through her manifold 
difficulties. 
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SIR RONALD 
LINDSAY 


x * * 


Greece: During the last week Greece 
has been in the throes of another revolt. 
The rebels, for the most part, have been 
army and navy officers. They have con- 
trolled the entire fleet, held Crete and sev- 
eral islands in the “Egean, and intrenched 
themselves in a few strongholds on the 
mainland. 

Greece has had one revolt after another 
since it became a republic in 1924. 
The struggles are partly ascriba- 
ble to restlessness arising from 
Greek financial difficulties, but a 
more immediate cause seems to 
be centered in the personality of 
Eleutherios Venizelos, the “grand 
old man” of Greek politics. His 
followers support him so warmly, 
and his opponents hate him so ar- 
dently, that every now and then 
they come to blows. Venizelos 
came into prominence during the 
World War, when he supported 
the allied armies against the 
wishes of the pro-German king of 
Greece. His unusual gifts as a 
Statesman were recognized by the 
leaders at the Peace Conference 
in 1919, and though he was pre- 
mier of so small a country, he 
played an important part in their 
councils. The continual quarrels 
between Venizelos and the king 
finally ended in victory for Veni- 
zelos in 1924. At that time he 
was unable to take an active part 
in political affairs because of ill 
health. In 1928, however, he 
again became premier, and held 





Supplies are gathered for 


office until 1933. The present revolt is 
being staged by the supporters of Veni- 
zelos. They feel that his opponents can- 
not capably handle the ever-increasing 
financial problems of Greece, and believe 
that the 71-year-old Venizelos, with his 
statesmanlike vision, might succeed in giv- 
ing Greece a strong and stable govern- 
ment. 
* * * 


Belgium: Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull has forged another link in the chain 
of commercial treaties that the United 
States is negotiating with foreign countries. 
Earlier in the year he concluded trade 
agreements with Cuba and Brazil. The 
third, fruit of months of study and negotia- 
tion, is a complex arrangement with Bel- 
gium under which Washington has reduced 
the tariff on 47 various products imported 
from Belgium, while Belgium ‘has cut 
duties on 45 products it buys from us. 

For the most part the articles affected 
in the new agreement are things that we 
buy exclusively from Belgium. This is due 
to the fact that we have a number of 
“most-favored-nation” treaties with other 
countries. Such treaties are promises that 
we will not lower duties on merchandise 
from one country without similarly lower- 
ing them on the same merchandise from 
others. Thus, if we have a “most-favored- 
nation” treaty with Sweden, we could not 
lower the duty on sardines imported from 
Norway, without likewise lowering the tax 
on Swedish sardines. 

It is clear, then, that the United States 
must do its tariff bargaining with each 
country on articles which we buy from that 
country alone. Otherwise, we will have no 
tariffs with which to bargain, when we at- 
tempt to negotiate new trade agreements in 
other European capitals. At present, the 
United States is working upon commercial 
treaties with the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, 
Finland, and Switzerland, as well as with 
several Latin American countries. 

x * Ok 


Lithuania: While German enthusiasm 
over the return of the Saar has been over- 
flowing, the inhabitants of the little agri- 
cultural country of Lithuania have become 
more and more alarmed. It is bad enough, 
they say, to have a strong and well-armed 
Germany facing them across the River 
Nieman, but it is very much worse having 
a large part of their own country eager to 
pledge allegiance to Hitler. The area that 
worries Lithuania is a narrow strip of land 
north of the Nieman River which includes 
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the Italian troops being 
sent to the Ethiopian front. 


the seaport of Memel. At one time, this 
Memel Territory was a part of Germany 
and its inhabitants are still nearly all Ger- 
mans. After the war it became an inter- 
national zone like Danzig, but in 1923, it 
was seized by Lithuania. 


The people of Memel did not mind join- 
ing Lithuania at first, since both Memel- 
anders and Lithuanians were united in 
wanting to keep Polish influence out of 
their lands. But now the 
people of Memel want to 
go back to Germany. 
They boast that if a pleb- 


iscite were held there 
the Memel Territory 
would show a_ greater 


pro-German majority than 
was polled in the Saar. 


There are three reasons 
for this: 
1. Hitler’s propagan- 


dists have rallied the Me- 
melanders to Nazi ideals. 

2. The Poles have be- 
come the friends instead 
of the enemies of Ger- 
many. 

3. High German tariff 
walls have impoverished 
Lithuania, whose prosper- 
ity depends on selling its 


agricultural products to 
Germany. 
The Lithuanians are 


doing everything in their 
power to stop the Nazi 
movement in the Memel 
Territory. It is important 
to them because it in- 
cludes their only large 
seaport and controls the 
outlet of the important 
Nieman River. 


U.S.S.R.: In last 


week’s issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER it 
was noted that Russian 
newspapers were express- 
ing the fear that Germany might join Po- 
land in an attack upon the Ukraine, the 
huge grain-producing area in southwestern 
Russia. Since then, however, the Soviet 
leaders have become more optimistic. They 
still believe that Germany plans to attack 
them, but they consider German chances of 
success to be very slight. In the first place, 
they point out that there are too many 
people in Poland who oppose Hitler and his 
ambitious schemes. The Polish dictator, 
Pilsudski, is willing to be friendly toward 
Germany, but he is too shrewd to allow 
German armies to march across Polish 
territories. Furthermore, swamps, lack of 
roads, the dread of contagious diseases, and 
the powerful Red army would make a mili- 
tary campaign in the Ukraine exceedingly 
difficult. Finally, the Communist leaders 
declare that if Hitler were to embark upon 
a costly war, he would run the danger of 
arousing the anti-Nazis in Germany to 
revolt against him. 


KING 


@ One of the most serious problems the 

Soviet government has had to contend 
with has been the inefficiency of its rail- 
ways. Russian trains almost never reach 
their destinations on time, serious acci- 
dents are frequent, and enormous quanti- 
ties of merchandise are spoiled in transit 
delays. Time and again the government 
has attempted to remedy the situation by 
appointing a new director of railways. 
Now, in desperation, it has chosen Kagano- 
vitth, Stalin’s chief lieutenant, for the job. 
Kaganovitch has so distinguished a record 
of accomplishment that the Soviets believe 
he will succeed where everyone else has 
failed. He succeeded in building the Mos- 





PRAJADHIPOK 


cow subway under great difficulties, and 
it is principally through his efforts that the 
Soviet government finally coaxed Russian 
peasants into the socialist state and thus 
brought industry and agriculture into some 


semblance of harmony. 
* * * 


Saar: There was tremendous excitement 
in the Saar region on March 1, for on 
that day this little coal-mining region was 
officially restored to the 
fatherland, Germany. 
Cafes were crowded, pa- 
rades marched, and Nazi 
swastika flags were in evi- 
dence everywhere. Hitler 
and some of his deputies 
visited their new soil, and 
delivered speeches in the 
city of Saarbrucken. The 
chancellor took the op- 
portunity to declare, “By 
this act of equality and 
justice the way finally has 
been cleared for improv- 
ing our relations with 
France.” 


* * * 


Siam: The democratic 
monarch of Siam, King 
Prajadhipok, has at length 
fulfilled his threat and ab- 
dicated the throne. It is 
the final act of his quarrel 
with a group of govern- 
mental leaders of Siam, 
whom he accuses not only 
of abolishing his royal 
prerogatives but of exer- 
cising dictatorial control 
over his country without 
popular consent. For ex- 
ample, he points out, they 
are endeavoring to assure 
their own continuance in 
power by providing that 
they themselves shall ap- 
point half the members of 
the legislature. Besides 
that, they wish to deprive 
him of his veto power and his right to 
pardon criminals. King Prajadhipok is 
willing to consent to anything that the 
people ask, and consequently he requested 
his ministers to submit their proposals to 
popular vote. They refused, so the king 
resigned. In his message of abdication, he 
explained: 

I am willing to surrender my former pow- 
ers in favor of the people generally, but I 
refuse to surrender to any particular indi- 
vidual or party so that power can be gused 
in an autocratic way without the people hay- 
ing any voice. 


It is expected that the new king of Siam 
will be 11-year-old Prince Ananda, who has 
been attending school in Switzerland for 
some time. 

An interesting sidelight on the king 
appeared when reporters interviewed him 
at his home in England. Because he is an 
oriental potentate, it seems that news- 
papermen have been bestowing all sorts of 
flowery titles upon him. He smiled at 
them and said, “One thing I want to ask 
you please do not talk about the 
‘brother of the moon’ or the twenty-four 
umbrellas. That’s all bunk. . I don’t 
know who invented the title which is 
ascribed to me.” 

The former king will probably continue 
to live in England. He was educated there 
and seems to prefer it to his own country. 
Although the vacant throne is to be occu- 
pied by the young Prince Ananda, in actual 
fact, of course, the powers of the king 
will be exercised by his uncles and cousins 
until he becomes of age and is able to ex- 
ercise personally his royal functions as 
monarch. 
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UGENE G. GRACE, president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion and the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation, appeared 
before the Senate Munitions 
Committee last week. Mr. 
Grace told the members of the 
committee that he could not remember 
whether his salary during the war was 
$10,000 a year or $12,000. But as it 
turned out, that hardly mattered at all, be- 
cause in addition to his salary he received 
in 1917 a bonus of $1,575,000, and another 
one the following year amounting to $1,- 
386,000. In view of this revelation, Sen- 
ator Clark, who is a member of the com- 
mittee, asked Mr. Grace: 

“Do you see why a skilled mechanic 
should be drafted and capital left to oper- 
ate at a profit? What is the difference be- 
tween capital and man power?” 

“There is a difference,” Mr. 





Grace re- 
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EUGENE GRACE 
Faces the Senate Munitions Committee 


plied, “I think we should be fairly com- 
pensated for use of private invested cap- 
ital.”” Just what the difference was, Mr. 
Grace failed to state, but he added that 
he had not given the matter any thought, 
and perhaps there was something in Sen- 
ator Clark’s contention. 





Educators Get Together 





From all parts of the country leading 
educators flocked last week to Atlantic 
City, where the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention. Two 
major questions occupied most of the 
convention’s time: “Should school children 
be taught capitalism, some form of social- 
ism, or neither?” and, “What should be 
done to preserve our academic freedom?” 
In neither case was any answer found 
which proved agreeable to all the dele- 
gates. A wide range of opinions was ex- 
pressed, some maintaining that teachers 
owed it to the government to support the 
existing order, whatever it may be, and 
others who urged schools to acquaint their 
students with the actual issues of the day, 
and to guide them along what they con- 
ceived to be the most socially desirable 
path. 





Fewer and Better Colleges 





There are more than 800 institutions of 
higher learning in the United States, ac- 
cording to the latest annual report of the 
Carnegie Foundation of Teaching. This 
is far more than the country can now 
support, declares Mr. Walter A. Jessup, 
president of the Foundation. Mr. Jessup 
attributes the great number of colleges 
and universities to the “ambitions of a 
boom period,” and he predicts that many 
of them will now be compelled to close 
down 

The hopeful note in the report is the 
Foundation’s belief that in the struggle 
for existence the victory will not neces- 
sarily go to the institutions with the most 
money. And the reason’ Mr. Jessup gives 


for this prediction is even more encour- 
aging. He believes that students today 
are far more sober and concerned with 
serious problems than was the “rah-rah 
boy of yesterday.” Today’s student, he 
says, “is a hard-working, serious-minded 
person who demands more of the college 
library, the laboratory, and the instructor. 
He is increasingly a patron of the seminar, 
the serious lecture, the art gallery, the 
symphony concert.” For this reason sur- 
vival among colleges is likely to depend 
not so much on wealth as on “intelligent 
leadership, high morale, and the courage 
to be sincere with the students... .” 





Courts Jolt NRA 





In last week’s issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER we told of the blow which a 
federal district judge had aimed at the 
New Deal by declaring the TVA’s sale of 
electric power unconstitutional. Since 
then the bombardment against the ad- 
ministration has continued. Two more 
federal judges have rendered decisions 
which attack the legality of recovery meas- 
ures. In Delaware Judge John P. Nields 
ruled that Section 7-A of the Recovery 
Act (providing for collective bargaining) 
cannot be applied to manufacturers. The 
judge argued that the Constitution gives 
Congress the right to regulate interstate 
commerce, but says nothing about manu- 
facturing. He believes that it is too broad 
an interpretation of the commerce clause 
to say that it enables the federal govern- 
ment to regulate the making of products 
which are handled in interstate commerce. 
Judge Nields’ decision was rendered in the 
case of the Wierton Steel Company, which, 
labor charged, had interfered with the 
rights of its workers to organize in ac- 
cordance with Section 7-A. In all the con- 
troversy over the NRA that has raged 
since the summer of 1933 when that ex- 
periment in industrial control was 
launched, no dispute has been more im- 
portant than the Wierton case. Time and 
again the government has locked horns 
with this important steel company, but 
the issue raised by the various interpreta- 
tions of Section 7-A has never been satis- 
factorily settled. 

The same day the NRA received an- 
other setback when Judge Charles I. Daw- 
son, in the district court at Louisville, 
Kentucky, ruled that Congress had no 
power to regulate wages in the bituminous 
coal industry. ‘The citizens of this coun- 
try,” said Judge Dawson, “have the right 
to conduct their business without uncon- 
stitutional interference or regulation by 
governmental authority.” . 

Attorney General Cummings announced 
that both cases would be appealed as soon 
as possible to the Supreme Court. The 
high court’s decision in these cases will 
rank in importance with its verdict on 
the gold clause, since it will settle the 
question of the New Deal’s 
legality. 
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Detective Glavis 





Perhaps no branch of the 
federal government offers 
as great a chance for graft 
as the Department of the 
Interior. Besides having 
charge of public lands and 
some control over the na- 
tion’s natural resources, the 
secretary of the interior, as 
public works administrator, 
now has charge also of 
much of the government’s 
building program. For this 
reason Secretary Ickes 
maintains a division which 
is practically a detective 
bureau, headed by one of 
the country’s most thor- 


ough _investigators—Louis 
R. Glavis. 
Mr. Glavis has had a 


stormy and spectacular po- 
litical career. When hardly 
more than a boy he held a 
post in the Interior De- 
partment under President 
Taft. Learning of the 
questionable leasing of gov- 
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ernment lands in Alaska to coal operators, 
he brought the matter to the attention of 
the president. When Mr. Taft failed to 
take action, Mr. Glavis refused to let the 
matter drop. He made his charges pub- 
lic, and produced a sensational political 
scandal. This led to a serious break be- 
tween Taft and Theodore Roosevelt and, 
incidentally, to Mr. Glavis’ prompt dis- 
charge from the government service. 

When Secretary Ickes took office he 
restored Glavis to a position of responsi- 
bility. Recently cabinet officers and con- 
gressional leaders have expressed their 
displeasure with Mr. Glavis. They resent 
his detective-like tactics, and have been 
trying to induce the secretary of the in- 
terior to let him go. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that Mr. Ickes will part with this 
valuable government watchdog. 


The End of Capitalism? 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace be- 
lieves that capitalism is reaching the end 
of its road. In a re- 
cent speech he de- 
clared that individu- 
alism was a splendid 
thing in past genera- 
tions, when it en- 
abled us to conquer 
and cultivate a con- 
tinent, but that now 
it is causing only a 
disintegration of our 
society. “Capital- 
ism,” he said, ‘‘must 
collapse unless some- 
thing is done to bring 
the individual under 
control.” Mr. Wal- 
lace, however, finds 
no solution in communism or fascism. They, 
likewise, he holds, are too materialistic 
and too Godless. He suggested that edu- 
cation should take more account of spir- 
itual and social values. 


Food Going Up 


1935 the Amer- 
to pay 11 per 
she did in the 
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During the first half of 
ican housewife will have 
cent more for food than 
last six months of 1934. 
was made by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace after studying a chart prepared 
by Louis H. Bean, economic adviser to 
the Agriculture Adjustment Administra- 
tion. At the same time, Labor Depart- 
ment figures showed that the rise in prices 
is already under way. Meats are expected 
to head the list, with an advance in price 
of 22 per cent. This is due chiefly to the 
scarcity of cattle caused by the drought 
last summer. Millions of heads of cattle 
were killed at that time. 

Secretary Wallace gives the AAA credit 
for raising food prices. This is looked 
upon as a boon to the farmer, of course, 
since he will receive more for his prod- 
ucts. It is agriculture’s contention that 
farm prices have lagged behind the prices 
of manufactured goods, thereby working a 
hardship on our rural population. Mr. 
Bean’s analysis supports this argument, 
showing that all living costs have gone 
up four per cent since last year but that 
household furnishings, fuel, etc., had gone 
up faster than food products. 





GRIST FOR THE MILLS OF THE GODS 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPaATcH 
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It is estimated that crime in America costs 
$12,000,000,000 a year and we insist it isn’t 
worth it. 

—Sioux City TriBune 





According to a big-game photographer, a 
lion will not harm you if you carry a walk- 
ing cane. That would depend, we should 
think, on how fast you carry it. 

—Washington Post 

Minds that have nothing to confer 

Find little to perceive. 
—William Wordsworth 


Few congressmen seem able to explain how 
they feel on the bonus question, except that 
they feel terrible. 

—Worcester EVENING GAZETTE 





When it comes to selecting a safe place to 
have a war, Il Duce is practically a genius, 
Where—except at the South Pole, perhaps— 
is a better place than “in the vicinity of 
Ualual”’? 

—Charlotte (N. C.) News 





The discovery that Mars is not inhabited 
is the first good news the United States relief 
administration and the Red Cross have had 
in a long time. 

—Helena (Mont.) INDEPENDENT 
Years of love have been forgot 
In the hatred of a minute. 

—Edgar Allan Poe 





Now and then we sit down and wonder if 
Albert Einstein and Amelia Earhart comb 
their hair with the same type eggbeater. 

—Washington Post 





A penguin has been heard over the radio. 
The penguin has many natural advantages as 
a master of ceremonies, as it has a built-in 
dress suit. 

—San Francisco CHRONICLE 





Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson, wild animal 
experts, are going to the Belgian Congo to 
photograph the rare okapi, which has hind- 
quarters of a zebra and the head of a giraffe. 
That poor old G.O.P. elephant is still fleeing 
in disguise. 


—Kansas City Star 





“YES, THE CANARY IS GONE—IT SANG 
THE DAY HENRY WAS MAKING OUT 
HIS INCOME TAX.” 


—From JUDGE 


Jury: Twelve people who decide which 


lawyer won the fight. 


—Detroit FREE PRESS 





A news dispatch says New York’s snow 
cost $135,000 an inch. What do you know 
about that? We had a flock of the stuff down 
here it could have had for nothing. 

—Memphis COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Full wise is he that can himselven 
knowe. 
—Geoffrey Chaucer 
One can’t say whether the deep ruddy 
complexion of the vice-president is due to 
outdoor life in his native Texas or just hold- 
ing his breath. 
—San Francisco CHRONICLE 
That British writer who says that no laws 
are enforced in the United States should come 
over to our town and leave his auto parked 
beside the fire-plug. 
—SAFETY 
No man is justified in doing evil on 
the ground of expediency. 
—Theodore Roosevelt 
General Johnson is going back to his old 
work of writing books for children. Thats 
the extreme opposite from yelling at thelr 
dads. 
—Rochester TrmEs-UNION 


About all a dirigible enthusiast can do now 
is to stick his battered head up out of the 
wreckage and report progress. 

—Tulsa (Okla.) Word 
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China: In the last two weeks relations 
between Japan and China have been im- 
proving considerably. The reports are 
that Japan is offering friendship and finan- 
cial aid to China on condition that China 
stop her boycott against Japanese goods, 
discharge her European advisers and re- 
place them with Japanese experts. Premier 
Wang Ching-Wei of China, far from being 
angered at Japanese overtures, seems quite 
receptive. He denies that Japan has offered 
China a loan but is heartily in favor of 
friendly agreement with Japan on a basis 
of complete equality. 

But Great Britain and the United States 
are worried by the turn of events. They 
are inclined to believe that Japan is nego- 
tiating a loan with China and suspect her 
of ulterior motives. They fear that Japan 
is attempting to substitute Japanese for 
European trade in 
China and to rein- 
force her hold on the 
Far East. To fore- 
stall such an eventu- 
ality, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, British am- 
bassador in Washing- 
ton, visited acting 
Secretary of State 
William Phillips on 
March 1. They 
discussed the pros- 
pects of raising a 
four-power loan to 
China, in which Great Britain, the United 
States, France, and Japan would all take 
part. China, of course, would welcome 
such a loan, but Japan is likely to oppose 
it. If she does, it will put China in the 
uncomfortable position of having to choose 
between Japan and the western powers. 
If she accepts Japan, she is likely to be 
dominated by her little but powerful 
neighbor. On the other hand, if she ac- 
cepts western aid, she may arouse Japan’s 
antagonism. Meanwhile, she has plenty 
of trouble within her borders to attend to. 
It will be interesting to see how China’s 
leaders will steer her through her manifold 
difficulties. 
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SIR RONALD 
LINDSAY 
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Greece: During the last week Greece 
has been in the throes of another revolt. 
The rebels, for the most part, have been 
army and navy officers. They have con- 
trolled the entire fleet, held Crete and sev- 
eral islands in the Egean, and intrenched 
themselves in a few strongholds on the 
mainland. 

Greece has had one revolt after another 
since it became a republic in 1924. 
The struggles are partly ascriba- 
ble to restlessness arising from 
Greek financial difficulties, but a 
more immediate cause seems to 
be centered in the personality of 
Eleutherios Venizelos, the “grand 
old man” of Greek politics. His 
followers support him so warmly, 
and his opponents hate him so ar- 
dently, that every now and then 
they come to blows. Venizelos 
came into prominence during the 
World War, when he supported 
the allied armies against the 
wishes of the pro-German king of 
Greece. His unusual gifts as a 
Statesman were recognized by the 
leaders at the Peace Conference 
in 1919, and though he was pre- 
mier of so small a country, he 
played an important part in their 
councils. The continual quarrels 
between Venizelos and the king 
finally ended in victory for Veni- 
zelos in 1924. At that time he 
was unable to take an active part 
in political affairs because of ill 
health. In 1928, however, he 
again became premier, and held 





Supplies are 


office until 1933. The present revolt is 
being staged by the supporters of Veni- 
zelos. They feel that his opponents can- 
not capably handle the ever-increasing 
financial problems of Greece, and believe 
that the 71-year-old Venizelos, with his 
statesmanlike vision, might succeed in giv- 
ing Greece a strong and stable govern- 
ment. 


* * * 


Belgium: Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull has forged another link in the chain 
of commercial treaties that the United 
States is negotiating with foreign countries. 
Earlier in the year he concluded trade 
agreements with Cuba and Brazil. The 
third, fruit of months of study and negotia- 
tion, is a complex arrangement with Bel- 
gium under which Washington has reduced 
the tariff on 47 various products imported 
from Belgium, while Belgium ‘has cut 
duties on 45 products it buys from us. 

For the most part the articles affected 
in the new agreement are things that we 
buy exclusively from Belgium. This is due 
to the fact that we have a number of 
“most-favored-nation” treaties with other 
countries. Such treaties are promises that 
we will not lower duties on merchandise 
from one country without similarly lower- 
ing them on the same merchandise from 
others. Thus, if we have a “most-favored- 
nation” treaty with Sweden, we could not 
lower the duty on sardines imported from 
Norway, without likewise lowering the tax 
on Swedish sardines. 

It is clear, then, that the United States 
must do its tariff bargaining with each 
country on articles which we buy from that 
country alone. Otherwise, we will have no 
tariffs with which to bargain, when we at- 
tempt to negotiate new trade agreements in 
other European capitals. At present, the 
United States is working upon commercial 
treaties with the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, 
Finland, and Switzerland, as well as with 
several Latin American countries. 

* * x 


Lithuania: While German enthusiasm 
over the return of the Saar has been over- 
flowing, the inhabitants of the little agri- 
cultural country of Lithuania have become 
more and more alarmed. It is bad enough, 
they say, to have a strong and well-armed 
Germany facing them across the River 
Nieman, but it is very much worse having 
a large part of their own country eager to 
pledge allegiance to Hitler. The area that 
worries Lithuania is a narrow strip of land 
north of the Nieman River which includes 
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gathered for the Italian 
sent to the Ethiopian front. 


troops being 


the seaport of Memel. At one time, this 
Memel Territory was a part of Germany 
and its inhabitants are still nearly all Ger- 
mans. After the war it became an inter- 
national zone like Danzig, but in 1923, it 
was seized by Lithuania. 


The people of Memel did not mind join- 
ing Lithuania at first, since both Memel- 
anders and Lithuanians were united in 
wanting to keep Polish influence out of 
their lands. But now the 
people of Memel want to 
go back to Germany. 
They boast that if a pleb- 
iscite were held there 
the Memel Territory 
would show a_ greater 
pro-German majority than 
was polled in the Saar. 


There are three reasons 
for this: 
1. Hitler’s propagan- 


dists have rallied the Me- 
melanders to Nazi ideals. 

2. The Poles have be- 
come the friends instead 
of the enemies of Ger- 
many. 

3. High German. tariff 
walls have impoverished 
Lithuania, whose prosper- 
ity depends on selling its 


agricultural products to 
Germany. 
The Lithuanians are 


doing everything in their 
power to stop the Nazi 
movement in the Memel 
Territory. It is important 
to them because it in- 
cludes their only large 
seaport and controls the 
outlet of the important 
Nieman River. 
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cow subway under great difficulties, and 
it is principally through his efforts that the 
Soviet government finally coaxed Russian 
peasants into the socialist state and thus 
brought industry and agriculture into some 


semblance of harmony. 
* * * 


Saar: There was tremendous excitement 
in the Saar region on March 1, for on 
that day this little coal-mining region was 
officially restored to the 
fatherland, Germany. 
Cafes were crowded, pa- 
rades marched, and Nazi 
swastika flags were in evi- 
dence everywhere. Hitler 
and some of his deputies 
visited their new soil, and 
delivered speeches in the 
city of Saarbrucken. The 
chancellor took the op- 
portunity to declare, “By 
this act of equality and 
justice the way finally has 
been cleared for improv- 
ing our relations with 
France.” 


* * * 


Siam: The democratic 
monarch of Siam, King 
Prajadhipok, has at length 
fulfilled his threat and ab- 
dicated the throne. It is 
the final act of his quarrel 
with a group of govern- 
mental leaders of Siam, 
whom he accuses not only 
of abolishing his royal 
prerogatives but of exer- 
cising dictatorial control 
over his country without 
popular consent. For ex- 
ample, he points out, they 
are endeavoring to assure 
their own continuance in 
power by providing that 


week’s issue of THE they themselves shall ap- 
AMERICAN OBSERVER it U. & I point half the members of 
was noted that Russian KING PRAJADHIPOK the legislature. Besides 


newspapers were express- 

ing the fear that Germany might join Po- 
land in an attack upon the Ukraine, the 
huge grain-producing area in southwestern 
Russia. Since then, however, the Soviet 
leaders have become more optimistic. They 
still believe that Germany plans to attack 
them, but they consider German chances of 
success to be very slight. In the first place, 
they point out that there are too many 
people in Poland who oppose Hitler and his 
ambitious schemes. The Polish dictator, 
Pilsudski, is willing to be friendly toward 
Germany, but he is too shrewd to allow 
German armies to march across Polish 
territories. Furthermore, swamps, lack of 
roads, the dread of contagious diseases, and 
the powerful Red army would make a mili- 
tary campaign in the Ukraine exceedingly 
difficult. Finally, the Communist leaders 
declare that if Hitler were to embark upon 
a costly war, he would run the danger of 
arousing the anti-Nazis in Germany to 
revolt against him. 


@ One of the most serious problems the 

Soviet government has had to contend 
with has been the inefficiency of its rail- 
ways. Russian trains almost never reach 
their destinations on time, serious acci- 
dents are frequent, and enormous quanti- 
ties of merchandise are spoiled in transit 
delays. Time and again the government 
has attempted to remedy the situation by 
appointing a new director of railways. 
Now, in desperation, it has chosen Kagano- 
vitth, Stalin’s chief lieutenant, for the job. 
Kaganovitch has so distinguished a record 
of accomplishment that the Soviets believe 
he will succeed where everyone else has 
failed. He succeeded in building the Mos- 


that, they wish to deprive 
him of his veto power and his right to 
pardon criminals. King Prajadhipok is 
willing to consent to anything that the 
people ask, and consequently he requested 
his ministers to submit their proposals to 
popular vote. They refused, so the king 
resigned. In his message of abdication, he 
explained: 

I am willing to surrender my former pow- 
ers in favor of the people generally, but 1 
refuse to surrender to any particular indi- 
vidual or party so that power can be used 
in an autocratic way without the people hav- 
ing any voice. 

It is expected that the new king of Siam 
will be 11-year-old Prince Ananda, who has 
been attending school in Switzerland for 
some time. 

An interesting sidelight on the king 
appeared when reporters interviewed him 
at his home in England. Because he is an 
oriental potentate, it seems that news- 
papermen have been bestowing all sorts of 
flowery titles upon him. He smiled at 
them and said, “One thing I want to ask 
you please do not talk about the 
‘brother of the moon’ or the twenty-four 
umbrellas. That’s all bunk. I don’t 
know who invented the title which is 
ascribed to me.” 

The former king will probably continue 
to live in England. He was educated there 
and seems to prefer it to his own country. 
Although the vacant throne is to be occu- 
pied by the young Prince Ananda, in actual 
fact, of course, the powers of the king 
will be exercised by his uncles and cousins 
until he becomes of age and is able to ex- 
ercise personally his royal functions as 
monarch. 
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Illustration by Hildegarde Woodward for “Heidi’’ one 
of the Thorndike Library books 


Books for Children 


This week we are recommending a set 
of books for children. One reason why 
we do this is that there are children in 
most homes and people of all ages are 
confronted by the problem of what the 
boys and girls ought to read and what 
they would enjoy reading. Children’s 
books are a part of the literature of the 
time, and an essential part. Another rea- 
son for recommending these books is that 
they are classics which appeal to older 
as well as younger readers. No age limit 
is set upon their followers and admirers. 
They deserve high rank upon the list 
of “Books You May Have Missed.” 

The books which we recommend are 
unique in the field of children’s literature. 
Many children’s books have become class- 
ics not because they have been suited in 
vocabulary for children but because their 
content has stirred childish interests and 
because they are the products of imagina- 
tive minds. Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike, 
professor of education in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has conceived 
the idea of working over a few of the 
really great books for children, retaining 
the beauty and the charm, the excitement 
and adventure, and the appeals to fancy, 
while eliminating words, phrases, and allu- 
sions not suited to the needs of the in- 
tended readers. He has prepared in this 
way a series of half a dozen children’s 
classics and they have been published by 
the D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York, as the Thorndike Library. The list 
includes the following favorites of yester- 
day and today: “Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” 
by Hans Christian Andersen; “Black 
Beauty,” by Anna Sewell; ‘Pinocchio,’ 
by C. Collodi; “A Wonder Book,” by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; “The Little Lame 
Prince,” by Miss Mulock, and “The Water 
Babies,” by Charles Kingsley; “Heidi,” by 
Johanna Spyri. They sell for $1.50 each. 





On Intolerance 


Intolerance has been a mighty force in 
human history. It still is such a force. Here 
and there distinguished men and women 
have risen above it, but ordinary persons 
are intolerant of those who do not accept 
their standards and who differ from them 
on all matters which they consider impor- 
tant. Sometimes the intolerance is most 
marked in religious matters. At other times 











it shows itself most powerfully 
in the economic and _ political 
fields. Intolerance has played so 
large a part in the past and it 
plays so tremendous a part to- 
day in private and public rela- 
tions that it is deserving of very 
careful study by those who wish 
to understand the past or the 
present, by those who wish to 


understand their neighbors and 
themselves. 

A thoughtful study of this 
force and problem has_ been 


made by W. E. Garrison. It is 
called “Intolerance” (New York: 
The Round Table Press. $2.50). 
The book is historical in nature, 
treating illustrations of intoler- 
ance which have been found in 
different periods of the past. The 
study is brought up to date with 
an analysis of the fields in which 
intolerance is a powerful force 
today. Mr. Garrison’s description 
of the tolerant spirit is worthy of 
thoughtful attention: 


The acid test of tolerance in any 
society is its attitude toward those 
whose opinions or practices do not 
conform to the generally accepted 
standards. This does not mean that 
there must be complete liberty for 
all forms of conduct. The absolute 
freedom of individuals is incom- 
patible with the existence of any organized 
society. Since liberty is always a relative 
rather than an absolute thing in practice, so 
also is toleration. But if restrictions upon 
freedom are to go no farther than the 
exercise of those processes of social con- 
trol which are essential to the general wel- 
fare, such conditions as these must be ob- 
served: Variations must be considered criti- 
cally and rationally in the light of their 
actual or probable consequences, and not 
conventionally in comparison with traditional 
and uncriticized standards. Personal and 
class interests must be eliminated or dis- 
counted in th@ formation of judgments either 
for or against such variations. The case 
must not be closed too soon by arbitrary or 
snap judgment, since all questions which 
vitally affect the associated life of men in- 
volve the intricate interplay of many factors, 
and time is of the essence of social change. 


” 





And on Dictators 

How do the dictatorships which have 
sprung up in a number of countries differ 
from the absolutisms with which we have 
been familiar in history? How have the 
present dictatorships come into power? 
What forces contribute to their success? 
Is President Roosevelt really a dictator? 
Is there danger that a dictatorship after 
the German or Italian or Russian 
pattern will be developed in 
America? What are the forces 
making for and against such a 
probability ? 

These interesting and _ vital 
questions are answered in an im- 
portant and timely volume, “De- 
liver Us from Dictators,” by 
Robert C. Brooks (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 
$2.50). It is both scholarly and 
readable, a competent study of 
political and economic trends. 





Homesickness 


Everyone who has been obliged 
to spend his time far away from 
his early home has felt the pangs 
of homesickness. He has ideal- 
ized his accustomed surroundings, 
but few have expressed these nos- 
talgic sentiments more beautifully 
than did Rupert Brooke, a young 
English poet who was a victim of 
the World War. The stanza which 
we are reproducing here is taken 
from his poem, “The Old Vicar- 
age, Grantchester,” written before 
the war while he was in Ger- 





We review on this page a book on intolerance. 
illustration from another book, “Deliver us from Dic- 
tators” by Robert C. Brooks, also reviewed this week, 
is appropriate to both. 








many. The poem is found in “The Col- 
lected Poems of Rupert Brooke.” 


Ah God! to see the branches stir 

Across the moon at Grantchester! 

To smell the thrilling-sweet and rotten 

Unforgettable, unforgotten 

River-smell, and hear the breeze 

Sobbing in the little trees. 

Say, do the elm-clumps greatly stand 

Still guardians of that hold land? 

The chestnuts shade, in reverend dream, 

The yet unacademic stream ? 

Is dawn a secret shy and cold 

Anadyomene, silver-gold? 

And sunset still a golden sea 

From Haslingfield to Madingley ? 

And after, ere the night is born, 

Do hares come out about the corn? 

Oh, is the water sweet and cool, 

Gentle and brown, above the pool? 

And laughs the immortal river still 

Under the mill, under the mill? 

Say, is there Beauty yet to find? 

And Certainty? and Quiet kind? 

Deep meadows yet, for to forget 

The lies, and truths, and pain? ... 
oh! yet 

Stands the Church clock at ten to three? 

And is there honey still for tea? 





With the Magazines 


“Revolutionary America,” appearing in 
Harpers, March, 1935, is Louis M. Hack- 
er’s revolutionary interpretation of our 
history. Mr. Hacker, who is one of our 
younger and more radical historians, be- 
lieves that revolutions are generally domi- 
nated in their early stages by the extreme 
left-wingers, who in the course of the strug- 
gle are forced to give way to the more 
moderate groups which they have won 
over. Thus in our War of Independence 
the left-wingers brought about the actual 
hostilities, but their strength was soon lost. 
Their leaders won places of responsibility 
and grew more and more conservative. 

After tracing similar trends in our sub- 
sequent history, Mr. Hacker reaches the 
conclusion that we are once more on the 
verge of revolution because of the col- 
lapse of capitalism. He believes that the 
revolution itself will come about either 
through an unchecked inflation and com- 
plete breakdown of government or through 
the chaos which will come with an inter- 
national war. 





Richard S. Ames raises an important 
problem in “The Screen Enters Politics,” 
Harpers, March, 1935. Until a few years 
ago the movies were content to steer clear 
of all important social and political issues. 
For the most part they dealt wholly with 
frivolous, or at least personal, themes. 
Fearing Upton Sinclair’s election to the 
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governorship of California, however, they 
decided to take a hand and they set about 
to insure his defeat by the most unscrupu- 
lous methods. Films purporting to be 
newsreels were made showing repulsive- 
looking tramps crossing the state line to 
join the Sinclair movement. Mr. Ames 
shows just how these films were faked and 
lists a number of subsequent pictures 
subtly favoring fascism, denouncing the 
Soviet system of government, and show- 
ing the glories of war and imperialism. 
He points out convincingly why movie 
propaganda is more dangerous than any 
other kind, the chief reason being that 
the movies allow no chance for the other 
side to be heard. Even if a minority 
group had the wealth and equipment to 
produce a film, very few picture houses 
in the country would dare to run it for 
fear that Hollywood would shut off its 
supply. The best we can do is to keep 
a sharp lookout for propaganda in the 
films and to look at newsreels with a 
critical eye. 














| Something to Think About | 











1. “The lowering of taxes means efficiency 
in government.” Is that statement true? 


2. From what source are revenues raised in 
your state? Where does the money used to 
maintain your school come from? What is 
the tax rate in your county or city? 


3. What are some of the important objects 
for which public money is spent in your 
community ? 


4. Classify the different taxes imposed in 
your state as to whether they are progressive, 
proportional, or regressive. Which kind do 
you prefer? 


5. How do you account for the fact that 
the labor movement in America has failed 
to make such headway as those of other in- 
dustrial countries ? 

6. Why is the Netherlands anxious over 
the future of its colonial possessions ? 


7. With which of the 3 characters quoted 
on page 7, Mary, John, or Charles, do you 
most nearly agree with respect to the achieve- 
ments of the first two years of Roosevelt? 


8. Which of the books mentioned on page 
4 would you rather read? 


REFERENCES: (a) Taxation in the New 
Social State. The Nation, October 17, 1934; 
October 31, 1934; November 21, 1934; De- 
cember 5, 1934; December 19, 1934; Janu- 
ary 9, 1935. A series of six excellent articles 
on various phases of the taxation problem by 
eminent authorities on the subject. (b) Where 
the Dutch Fear Japan. Current History, Jan- 
uary, 1935, pp. 424-425. (c) Holland’s Part in 
the Crisis. Current History, November, 1934, 
pp. 235-236. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Ukraine (yu’krane), 
Kaganovitch (kah-gah’no-veech), Eleutherios 
Venizelos (ay-loo-thay’ree-os vay-nee-zay’los), 
Wang Ching-Wei (wong ching way), Memel 
(may’mel), Prajadhipok (prah-jah’di-pok), 
Curacao (koo-ra-sah’o), Zuider Zee (zi-der 
zay). 
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Foreign Ambassadors — The 
presence of foreigners lends an interest to 
the capital city. Some of them are here as 
tourists. More of them are connected 
with the foreign embassies and legations. 
These foreign representatives prove very 
useful oftentimes to the editors of papers 
such as THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, for one 
who wishes information about foreign coun- 
tries can usually get it by calling at the 
various offices to talk with members of the 
staff. The ambassadors and ministers may 
frequently be seen at public meetings. 

» One day last week the National Press 
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ALEXANDER TROYANOVSKY 


Club gave a luncheon with Ambassador 
Hans Luther of Germany as the guest 
speaker. Herr Luther is heavy set, genial, 
a banker, and business man. He speaks 
flawless English, is a good after-dinner 
speaker. He didn’t say so very much in 
this luncheon talk. Ambassadors seldom 
say much on such occasions. If they have 
anything important to say they deliver 
their messages officially, not to the press 
or the public. 

A visitor to Washington would not be 
obliged to wait very long to get a glimpse 
of the Russian ambassador, Alexander 
Trovanovsky; that is, if the visitor were a 
concert goer. Mr. Troyanovsky seldom 
misses a first-rate concert. Though he 
represents a workers’ republic, he ranks 
with the best of the diplomatic set in dress 
and appearance. He is dignified, yet 
friendly and affable. Short, thick set, dark, 
with a sensitive face and a friendly smile, 
he goes about Washington, frequently with 
his family. His constant patronage of 
musical affairs indicates that he represents 
not alone the political Russia, but the Rus- 
sia noted for its love of music—the Russia 
which has produced masters like Rach- 
maninov and Tschaikovsky. 


+ 


“Hail to the Chief’? — The Na- 
tional Press Club of Washington held its 
annual banquet a few evenings ago, and, as 
usual, the star guest was the president of 
the United States. It was not a new thing 
for these members of the press to see the 
president, as many of them know him very 
well. Such, however, is the prestige of the 
office that the moment is always dramatic 
when the president enters a hall. Even the 
sophisticated Washington newspaper men, 
500 strong, were tense as they stood at 
the tables, waiting for the arrival of the 
nation’s chief executive. A little past the 
appointed hour shouts from the outside 
heralded the president’s approach. Then 
the United States Navy Band, from its 
position in the balcony, played “Hail to 
the Chief,” as the president and his party 
entered the hall. The cheering was long 
continued. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who was at that very 
time finishing his second year in the presi- 
dency, appeared to be as well and as 
cheerful as when he assumed his great 
responsibilities. He seemed to enjoy the 
evening very much. On such occasions he 
talks jovially and informally to those 
about him. He is particularly apprecia- 
tive of musical entertainment. Whatever 


“The time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


other numbers may be on one of these 
programs, some celebrated baritone is al- 
ways on hand to sing the president’s fa- 
vorite song, “Home on the Range.” 

President Roosevelt always gives an ex- 
temporaneous “off the record’ address 
when he appears before the Press Club. 
He is witty and clever when he speaks 
in the lighter vein. He is not likely to 
close an address, however, without giv- 
ing some consideration to the serious side 
of things. In his Press Club talk he 
spoke with evident sincerity of his con- 
fidence in the stability of American in- 
stitutions. 


efe ole 
* 
Counter Assault — “An enemy of 


everything that is noblest and best in our 
American tradition. “No person 


with intellectual honesty or moral _in- 
tegrity would touch him with a _ ten- 
foot pole. “Only cowards can 


be intimidated by Hearst.”” The speaker 
was Charles A. Beard. The occasion was 
a session of the National Education Asso- 
ciation meeting in Atlantic City. Dr. 
Beard was replying to the attack upon the 
freedom of teaching which the Hearst 
newspapers are carrying on. The response 
to the veteran historian’s counter assault 
was electric. Heywood Broun, well-known 
newspaper columnist, describes the dra- 
matic moment: 

Teachers and school superintendents and 
deans do not differ from other people under 
exciting stimuli. A professor of mathematics 
was standing on his chair whistling through 
two fingers. A chemistry teacher in the cen- 
ter aisle was leaping two feet off the ground 
every time Dr. Beard stuck the knife into the 
editor again. All but three people out of a 
possible 900 seemed intent upon hitting the 
sawdust trail. 

And the dean of American historians had 
not once raised his voice. He dealt with 
William Randolph Hearst in as dispassionate 
and detached a manner as he might have 
used in discussing the failings of some Iro- 
quois chief now dead and gone. 


—The Walrus. 


Netherlands a Small 
but Active Country 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
entire part of the Netherlands where now 
stand the cities of Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, and The Hague. No wonder the 
Dutch have a saying which goes, “God 
made the sea, but man made the land.” 

And man is busy making more land in 
the Netherlands. Look at the map again. 
You will see a large body of water called 
the Zuider Zee. Long ago land used to lie 
in that section but the North Sea angrily 
swept in during a period of great storms 
and claimed it from the Dutch. But now 
the Dutch are claiming it back. They are 
winning it with weapons of steel and ce- 
ment and with that rare engineering ability 
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which is their heritage. A huge dam was 
begun some years ago to shut off the 
Zuider Zee from the North Sea. About 
850 square miles of new land are being 
reclaimed to make farms for Dutch fami- 
lies. The Zuider Zee project is proving 
to be one of man’s greatest achievements 
of modern times. 
Colonies 

When we hear these things about the 
Dutch we are not surprised to learn that 
they have been just as intelligent in other 
Take, for example, their colonies. 
the earliest to 
foreign lands. 


ways. 
Dutch traders were among 
seek foreign markets and 
The Netherlands was a great trading 
nation before England was. It is true that 
with the passing of time she lost her in- 
fluence to England, but she still remains 
one of the important empires of the world. 
She has kept her large possessions in the 
Dutch East Indies where are the rich is- 
lands of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, 
and dozens of others. And then there is 
Dutch Guiana in South America and the 
nearby Curacao islands. The population 
of this immense colonial empire totals 61,- 
000.000 people, all ruled by that tiny na- 
tion on the northern coast of Europe—the 
same nation which is ever fighting to keep 
its feet on dry soil. 

How have the Dutch been able to hold 


on to those colonies through all the 
years? The answer again is energy and 
intelligence. Anyone who has visited the 


Far East will report that the Dutch have 
a reputation for being among the wisest 
and the best of administrators. They have 
learned to get along with the native popu- 
lations which live in their possessions. They 
permit as much self-government as possible 
and try to keep in mind the welfare of the 
natives. They have been able to maintain 
control over their colonies in this way. 
They have kept their trade. 

But colonial trade is not the most im- 
portant trade of the Netherlands. In the 
past, Great Britain, Germany, and Belgium 
have done more business with the Nether- 
lands than the East Indies. And closely 
following the East Indies have come the 
United States and France. But it may 
safely be said that she would not 
have had much of this trade were 
it not for her colonies. She gets 
important raw materials from the 
Netherlands East Indies which 
are either converted into manu- 
factured goods or reéxported to 
feed the industries of other coun- 
tries. 

To carry their goods overseas 
the Dutch have more than 850 
steam and motor ships. The 
Dutch flag can be seen in almost 
any port in the world. And here 
is an interesting thing. The 
Dutch have been accustomed to 
carrying on an extensive trade 
without possessing a powerful 
navy to protect it as other na- 
tions feel they must. The Neth- 
erlands cannot afford to build 
battleships with the reckless aban- 








THE STRUGGLE 


FOR LAND IN 


HOLLAND 


don which, despite peace and dis- 
armament treaties, has become the 
vogue in all seafaring nations. 


AMSTERDAM 


They have a navy, of course, but it is ex- 
ceedingly moderate in comparison with 
their colonial interests. Instead the Dutch 
rely on keeping the good will of other pow- 
ers. To some extent, it is true, they hide 
behind the skirts of the larger nations. 
They let these more powerful countries 
quarrel and fight while they remain for- 
gotten in the background hugging on to 
what they have. This method has been 
successful in the past. 


Japan Feared 


The future, however, is not quite so 
bright for the Netherlands. Like all other 
countries which carry on a large trade 
they have been hurt by cheap Japanese 
goods which are being sold in all mar- 
kets. More and more the Japanese are 
gaining in influence in the Netherlands 
East Indies, and the Dutch fear that 
some day they may be in danger of losing 
their empire to Japan. They hope, how- 
ever, that the large nations will again pro- 
tect them, that the United States and 
Great Britain will successfully oppose 
Japan’s aims to rule the Far East. But at 
the present moment they are rather fright- 
ened, for they know that their rich colo- 
nies in the East Indies are looked upon 
with greedy eyes by other powers, par- 
ticularly on account of the important oil 
supplies to be found there. 

Just now there is a more pressing prob- 
lem weighing upon the Netherlands. As 
we have seen, trade is her most vital con- 
cern. Her goods are sold in world mar- 
kets in competition with British, American, 
Japanese, and other nations’ goods. But 
the Netherlands is at a decided disadvan- 
tage. The three countries named have all 
devaluated their currencies. By tinkering 
with their money systems they have made 
it possible for their citizens to export goods 
more cheaply than before. The Nether- 
lands has not resorted to such tactics. She 
has stuck with France and a few other na- 
tions in clinging to the gold standard. But 
more and more she is feeling the pinch of 
hard times. The grave question of the 
hour in the Netherlands is whether or not 
she should abandon the gold standard and 
join with other countries in the grim race 
for trade advantages by means of currency 
devaluation. It is evident that she is re- 
luctant to take such a step, but it is en- 
tirely possible that she may be forced to 
do so. 

Up to this point the Netherlands has 
weathered the depression fairly well. There 
are now 300,000 unemployed—severe for 
a small country—but long-standing systems 
of social insurance have helped to cushion 
the shock of hard times. The Netherlands 
has had accident insurance since 1901, un- 
employment insurance since 1917, old-age 
pensions since 1919, and sickness insurance 
since 1930, Government assistance is pro- 
vided to assist in the transferring of labor 
(moving workers from one part of the 
country to the other), the securing of work 
and advising on choice of trade. Through 
an application of the same kind of intelli- 
gence which has characterized their other 
endeavors, the Dutch seem able to over- 
come their problems with less hardships 
than many countries. 
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[The Probl f Taxation Debated Agai 
(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 
and a number of states have inaugurated of money which you and your fellow citi- gets $1,000 a year, and if the man who gets his income on goods or services. He is 


the sales tax, or a tax upon the sale of all 
kinds of goods. Frequently these sales 
taxes amount to one or two per cent of all 
purchases except very small ones. 


Sources of Revenue 


Now that most of the legislatures have 
about finished their work, it is a good time 
for the citizens of each state to study their 
own tax system to see what new taxes, if 
any, have been levied, what part of the 
total revenue of the state is derived from 
each form of taxation, what officials, state, 
city, county, or school district, decide upon 
rates of taxes. Of course, in the case of 
many taxes, such as a gasoline tax, a set 
rate is established for the entire state, but 
in the case of the general property tax, the 
rate of tax per dollar of property varies 
with the different communities. One county 
or one city or one school district will have 
a higher rate than another. 

In order that our readers in each state 
may have some means of comparing their 
own tax system with other systems, we are 
giving figures here showing the kind of 
taxes which were in effect in Wisconsin last 
year and the percentage of the total rev- 
enue which was derived from each of these 
forms of taxes for the year which closed 
June 30, 1934. 


Percent 
A. Real and personal property 59.81 
B. Motor Vehicle and truck— 
gas 17.72 
C. Income 9.45 
D. Public utilities — include 
railroads 8.20 
E. Others 
Insurance St 
Malt Beverages 1.10 
Inheritance 1.08 
Telephone .63 








MR. BEEBE 


HAS NOTHING ON 
—Brown in N. Y. 


UNCLE 


Hard Liquor 47 
Chain Stores me 
Grain & Coal Elevators & 

Docks 10 
Forest Croplands .004+ 
Boxing Matches 002+ 
Oleomargarine 001+ 

100. 


What the Money Buys 

When people speak of taxes they very 
often regard the money which is paid out 
in this way as being lost. When they pay 
out money over the counter of a store they 
know that they get something for what 
they spend. Too many people fail to real- 
ize that the same thing is true when they 
pay their taxes. If you cut down the 
amount of money which you pay at stores, 
you cut down your standard of living. You 
may be eliminating necessities. It is equally 


that when you cut down the amount 


true 
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zens pay as taxes you are also lowering 
the standard of living. You may be elimi- 
nating necessities. You are buying things 
which you need when you pay taxes just 
the same as when you pay the money over 
a counter in private establish- 


$10,000 a year must pay an income tax of 
three per cent, we say that the tax is pro- 
gressive. Not only does it actually take 
more money from the man with the $10,- 
000 income, but it takes a larger share of 





ments, The difference is that 
when you pay the money at pri- 
vate establishments you, individu- 
ally, are buying things for your 
individual needs. When you pay 
your taxes you are also supplying 
your needs, but you do it by 





throwing your money into a com- 
mon fund. This common fund is 
used to supply the needs of you 
and your fellow citizens together. 
Some of your needs you can sup- 
ply individually. Others you must 
supply by working in codperation 
with others. That is what you 
are doing when you pay taxes. 


A Typical Case 


Let us take Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, again. We saw a while ago 
where the Wisconsin taxes come 
from. Now let us see where they 
go. We shall not mention all of 
the things Wisconsin people buy 
when they pay their taxes—only 




















a few of them. With the money 
secured as taxes, the people of 
that state (and other states as 
well, Wisconsin being used merely as an 
example) buy police protection. No man’s 
property and no man’s life would be worth 
much if it were not for this protection. 
The taxes pay for protection from fire. 
The money takes care of orphanages, the 
blind, the deaf, the feeble-minded, the in- 
sane, delinquent children, crippled children, 
the aged poor. It supplies jails, work- 
houses, reformatories, and peni- 
tentiaries. With the money raised 
from taxes the people of Wiscon- 
sin buy for themselves roads and 
bridges and street lights. They 
have traffic control. They have 
parks and playgrounds. They are 
supplied with water in the cities. 
Sewage is taken care of. They 
have a board of health and a 
public health service. The people 
of Wisconsin also support schools 
with the money which they raise 
in taxes—grade schools, high 
schools, and colleges. They have 
a fine university extension serv- 
ice, libraries, They help to con- 
trol floods. 

In this state and in other states, 
necessary work of regulation is 
carried on. The state uses part of 
the money to maintain services 
which regulate factories, restau- 
rants, dairies, hotels, theaters, and 
buildings in the interest of health 
and safety. There are regula- 
tions of barbers and doctors and 
dentists and druggists and auto 
drivers. Here, too, the regulation 
is in the interest of health and 
safety. There is regulation of banking and 
insurance. Officials are maintained who 
regulate the rates of power, light, telephone, 
and gas companies. These are but a part 
of the services, many of them absolutely 
essential services, which the people of each 
state buy for themselves when they pay 
their taxes. 


Forms of Taxation 


There are, of course, many kinds of 
taxes and they affect the various classes of 
the population differently. In general, 
though, the tax schemes fall under three 
heads, There is first what is known as a 
progressive tax. This sort of tax is one 
which falls more heavily upon the rich 
than upon the poor. It takes a larger share 
of the wealth or income of those who have 
much than it takes from those who have 
little. If an income tax of one per cent is 
charged against the income of a man who 
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HE KNOWS WHO HIS FRIENDS ARE 
—Carmack in CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


his income. Progressive taxes have the ef- 
fect of closing the gap between the rich 
and the poor to a certain extent; that is, 
they make the gap narrower. Of course, 
this effect may not be very marked or de- 
cisive. But the tendency is there just the 
same. 


Then we have what is known as a pro- 
portionate tax. This kind of tax takes the 
same per cent of the poor man’s property 
or income as the rich man’s. If one per 
cent is charged against an income of $1,000 
and one per cent is charged against an in- 
come of $10,000 a year, the $10,000-a-year 
man will pay more taxes to the state. He 
will pay 10 times as much. But he will 
not pay a larger share of his income, After 
the taxes are paid, his income will still be 
10 times as great as the other man’s. The 
gap between the two will be just the same 
as before. 

Finally, we have what is known as the 
regressive tax, which, incidentally, is not 
nearly as complex as it sounds. This tax 
bears more heavily upon the poor than 
upon the rich. It takes a larger share of 
the poor man’s 
wealth or income. 


able to save a great deal, He makes in- 
vestments. So a much smaller percentage 
of his income is taxed than is the case of 
the poorer man. The state may, of course, 
get at him in other ways. It may lay taxes 
on his investments or on his income. But 
that is another matter. The sales tax it- 
self takes a larger share of the poor man’s 
income than the rich man’s. Regressive 
taxes widen the gap between rich and poor. 


Making a Choice 


Which kind of taxes are best? Your 
answer to that question will depend, of 
course, upon your social philosophy. If 
you think that rich people have too much 
and poor people have too little; if you 
think that it is just and necessary to bring 
about a redistribution of wealth or income 
in favor of the poor, then you probably 
favor progressive taxes. If carried out suc- 
cessfully, these taxes would tend to re- 
distribute wealth. The government would 
probably spend a considerable part of the 
money it had collected in taxes for the 
benefit of those people not so well-to-do. 

If, on the other hand, you think that the 
present distribution of wealth and income 
is fair and just, that in general each man 
gets about what he deserves to get, then 
you probably favor a proportionate tax, 
for the proportionate tax leaves the gap 
between rich and poor just where it is. 
But if you think that well-to-do people do 
not get enough for their services and that 
in general the poor receive too large a 
share of the national income, then you 
probably favor regressive taxes, 

As a matter of fact, people do not al- 
ways decide upon tax programs in accord- 
ance with such beliefs. They have other 
things to take into account. One may, for 
example, think that the distribution of 
wealth and income is very unfair, and yet 
he may stand for a sales tax. He does not 
do it because he thinks this is an ideal tax. 
He does it because he thinks the sales tax, 
under the circumstances, will raise money 
more easily than any other kind of tax. 
People do not feel that they are being 
taxed so much in this way: 

Another consideration is sometimes given 
thought. One may think that the distribu- 
tion of wealth is fair enough. He may not 
especially care to bring about a redistribu- 
tion in favor of the poor, and yet he may 
stand for heavy income taxes merely be- 
cause he thinks that the rich can bear the 
taxes more easily than the poor can. What 
he is trying to do is to place the burden 
where it can be borne most easily 





A sales tax is a 
good example of a 
regressive tax. 
Suppose there is a 
tax of two per 
cent on all sales 
which are made. 
Let us see how it 
affects the rich 
man and the poor 
man: 

To begin with, 
the poor man is 
obliged to spend 
all that he makes 
on goods of one 
sort or another. 
He puts little or 
nothing by as sav- 
ings and he makes 
no investments. 
Therefore, since 
everything he buys 
is taxed two per 
cent, practically 
his whole income, 
with the exception 
of that part which 
he spends on rent, 





is taxed. The 
wealthy man, on 
the other hand, 


does not spend all 
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HIS is the third installment of the fea- 

ture introduced two weeks ago. These 
three imaginary students will meet each week 
on this page to talk things over. The same 
characters will be continued from week to 
week. We believe that readers of THe AMER- 
1cAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to fol- 
low these discussions week by week and thus 
to become acquainted with the points of view 
and personalities of each of the three char- 
acters. Needless to say, none of the views 
expressed on this page are to be taken as 
the opinions of the editors of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. 


Mary: I don’t know what you boys want 
to talk about this evening, but I can tell 
you what Id like to discuss. I have been 
reading quite a little during the last week 
or so about the first two years of the 
Roosevelt administration. I have read 
what the president’s friends have to say 
and I’ve also read some of the attacks 
made by his critics. I have been turning 
things over in my own mind, trying to fig- 
ure out just how suc- 
cessful the first half of 
the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration has been. 

Charles: What are 
your conclusions? 

Mary: Well, I think 
that the president has 
done a good job. He 
has made mistakes, of 
course, but I for one 
wouldn’t want to go 
back to those early days 
of March, 1933, when 
he took over the presi- 
dency. I don’t know 
whether we are getting 
definitely out of the de- 
pression or not, but at 
least we hear people de- 
bating that question. 
Some say that we are 
out and some say that 
we aren’t. Now that’s a 
gain. for nobody thought 
we were getting out two 
years ago. The country was down flat on 
its back. Everybody was discouraged. We 
were in the midst of panic and despair. 
The last two years we appear to be getting 
on our feet and we are hopeful I think 
that that change is due in large part to the 
president’s policies and to the confidence 
the people have in him. 

John: I challenge your statement that 
we were not on the road out of depression 
in 1933. Things looked pretty dark at that 
time, I will agree, but that was because we 
had a bank crisis and the bank crisis came 
in part because there was to be a change 
of administrations. Everyone was doubtful 
about what would happen. The uncer- 
tainty produced fear and panic, But con- 
ditions had really started to improve the 
summer before that. They had started to 
improve not only in the United States but 
in other nations. By 1932 the depression 
has been going on for three years. There 
were signs everywhere that the depths had 
been reached. The whole world started 
on the upgrade and the whole world has 
been going up since. There has been some 
little improvement since 1933 in the United 
States, but there has been more improve- 
ment in nearly every other country of the 
world. The United States lags behind the 
rest. President Roosevelt isn’t responsible 
for such recovery as there has been in Eng- 
land and other European nations, is he? 

Mary: It doesn’t follow that there would 
have been improvement in the United 
States just because there was improvement 
in England. You must remember that con- 
ditions were very much worse in the 
United States at the depth of the de- 
pression than they were in England. 
And here’s something else to think about. 
England went off the gold standard in 
1931. Since you are talking so glibly about 
English experience, just stop to ask your- 
self if it may not be because the English 
followed the same course which President 
Roosevelt afterward followed that they are 
getting on their feet. 

John: I don’t agree with you. Going off 
the gold standard has delayed recovery in 
this country. It has created doubts in peo- 
ple’s minds as to what the value of money 
will be in the future. That’s why business 
men won’t make investments. It’s why 
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Has It Suc- 





they won’t take on more men. There is 
doubt and uncertainty. 

Charles: Apple sauce. That isn’t why 
business men are holding back. The reason 
they aren’t putting on more men and pro- 
ducing more is that they can’t sell what 
they are already producing. They aren’t 
thinking anything about the gold standard. 

Mary: Let’s not get too deeply into this 
money question. I want to read you some- 
thing that Arthur Krock says about what 
Roosevelt has done. I could read much 


more flattering comments than this. I 
quote from Krock, first, because he is the 
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“AND THE ROCKET’S RED GLARE, AND BOMBS BURST- 
ING IN AIR, GAVE PROOF THROUGH THE NIGHT 
THAT OUR FLAG WAS STILL THERE!” 


very able Washington correspondent of 
the New York Times, and, second, because 
he is independent. Very often he criticizes 
the administration. He says Roosevelt “has 
firmly pressed forward for these things”: 
That—the mass shall not be despoiled by 
the few. That labor shall have a greater 
share of the rewards of industry. That the 
remainder of the rewards shall not be con- 
centrated, as they have been before. That 
children shall not lose their childhood in toil, 
and workers shall have a living wage and 
greater leisure. That those growing old may 


have security and no one shall go unhoused 
or unfed. 


Charles: I don’t blame you for being 
enthusiastic for that quotation, Mary. 
Those are fine idealistic aims and I don’t 
question but that President Roosevelt 
would like to see each one of them real- 
ized. I think that this is to his credit. 
His ideals are higher in these respects than 
the ideals of most other presidents have 
been. The trouble isn’t with his inten- 
tions. It’s with his accomplishments. Just 
take up these points one by one. “That the 
mass shall not be despoiled by 
the few.” Has there really been 
any less despoiling during the 
last two years than before? But 
let us take up the next one: 
“That labor shall have a greater 
share in the rewards of industry.” 
Possibly the president would like 
to see such a thing as that come to 
pass. But let us look at the facts. 
My understanding is that the real 
weekly wages of workers have de- 
creased on the average two per 
cent during the last 12 months 
for which we have figures, that 
is, from October 1933 to Oc- 
tober 1934. Unemployment in- 
creased 5.4 per cent. The num- 
ber on relief increased’ 33 per 
cent. Now let us look at the 
next statement: “That the re- 
mainder of the rewards shall not 
be concentrated as they have 
been before.” But while wages 
were decreasing, dividends of 
corporations were increasing. In 
1933, the first New Deal year, 
100,000 fewer persons than in 
1932 had incomes large enough 


to be reported for the income tax. On the 
other hand the top 8,000 income taxpayers 
who had incomes of over $50,000 a year 
had an increase of over 10 per cent. The 
ton 2,000 had an increase of 16 per cent, 
and the number of persons with annual in- 
comes of over a million dollars increased 
from 20 to 46. I am quoting these figures 
from a report issued recently by the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Service, a non- 
partisan organization. The evidence, so far 
as I can see, is to the effect that there is a 
greater concentration of wealth now than 
before Roosevelt came into office. 

With the rest of the statement I’m more 
inclined to agree. The president has done 
a good thing in putting a stop to child 
labor through the NRA, and, while he 
hasn’t accomplished anything yet in the di- 
rection of security for old age, at least he 
is making an effort in that direction. I 
don’t see that he is doing very much about 
housing, but he has set the federal govern- 
ment to the job of feeding the millions of 
unemployed. That, of course, is some- 
thing. 

John: Not only has the administration 
failed to do anything that is really con- 
structive, but it has thrown obstacles in 
the way of recovery. You quoted from 
the New York Times, Mary. That’s a 
Democratic newspaper, 

Mary: I’d hardly say that the New York 
Times is Democratic. It criticizes Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as much as it commends 
him. I would say that the New York 
Times is an independent paper of decidedly 
conservative tendencies. 

John: Anyway it always lines up with 
the Democratic candidate for president. 
But however that may be, I would like to 
give you a quotation from an editorial in 


the New York Herald-Tribune. It’s a Re- 
publican newspaper, of course. You can 
make such allowances for that as you 


care to, but you will have a hard time an- 
swering what it has to say: 


The picture is not a cheerful one and it 
speaks well for the heart and will of the 
country that it continues to hold its own and 
go forward despite every doubt and obstacle. 
There can be no solid foothold for any busi- 
ness man, or any investor, large or small, so 
long as the administration continues to fo- 
ment labor troubles through Section 7-A, to 
threaten the utilities with destructive gov- 
ernment competition, to treat every business 
man like an unconvicted criminal, through 
regulation and threat of fine and imprison- 
ment, to demand that a vast program of so- 
cial insurance be improvised and installed in 
the midst of a depression, to insist upon a 
continuance of a hugely unbalanced budget, 
and to build up a specter of inflation lying 
just below the horizon. 


Charles: It’s no harder to answer that 
statement, John, than it is to answer what 
Krock said in defense of Roosevelt. Your 





STILL “ON OUR WAY” 


—Elderman in Washington Post 


editorial says that the “administration con- 
tinues to foment labor troubles through 
Section 7-A.” Do you really think it’s the 
administration’s assurance to workers that 
they should have the right to organize that 
leads to labor troubles? I'll tell you what 
leads to labor troubles. It’s the abomi- 
nable conditions that exist in the factories 
and mills and mines. Did you read the re- 
port of conditions of labor in the automo- 
bile industry? If you didn’t, get your 
AMERICAN OBSERVER for February 18. The 
men are working for a mere pittance. They 
are ordered about by slave-drivers and 
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compelled to speed up and work beyond hu- 
man endurance, The same thing is true in 
many other industries. It’s to the credit 
of the administration that it promised their 
workers that they could organize. My ob- 
jection is that it hasn’t carried out the 
promise. But to quote from the Herald- 
Tribune again: “To treat every business 
man like an unconvicted criminal, through 
regulation and threat of fine and imprison- 
ment.” That’s about as silly as anything 
I’ve read for a long time. That’s what you 
conservatives always say when anyone 
talks about regulating Big Business. You 
set up the howl that business is being 
treated like a criminal. Mary’s quotation 
from Arthur Krock didn’t make much of 
an impression on me, but I'll say that I 
feel much more kindly disposed toward the 
president after your quotation from the 
New York Herald-Tribune, John. 

Mary: Well, Charles, you may not be 
very logical, but I will say that you are 
amusing. You're too cynical. Nothing 
suits you. It’s too bad that you can’t be 
president. Then I suppose you would give 
us a dose of socialism or communism or 
something of the sort. 

Charles: Not necessarily. But I would 
give you some kind of reforms that would 
bring about a redistribution of wealth so 
that poor people could buy what the fac- 
tories are putting out. Your good friend 
President Roosevelt isn’t doing it, and 
certainly John’s President Hoover didn’t 
do it and wouldn’t have done it if he’d 
been president a hundred years. 

Mary: John said two weeks ago, Charles, 
that the trouble with you and me was that 
we were in too much of a hurry to bring on 
the millennium; that is, he said something 
to that effect. Well, I agree with him so 
far as you are concerned. I don't think 
that can be said of me, but it can of you. 
President Roosevelt has done a number of 
important progressive and _ constructive 
things during the last two years. He has 
given the farmers more buying power. 
There is no question about that. He hasn’t 
put all the laborers in the cities to work. 
After all, he couldn’t perform miracles. 
But he has undertaken with some success, 
under the NRA, to shorten hours and pre- 
vent very low wages, and he is giving re- 
lief to those who are unemployed. He has 
given us a breathing spell and he has given 
us hope, and there is a good chance now 
that we will go forward to recovery. In 
my opinion, that’s a fine achievement. 

John: I'm glad to find out that you 
agree with at least part of one of my state- 
ments, Mary. I wonder if you'd agree with 
another. Don’t you agree that because the 
government is spending so much money, 
because it is borrowing so heavily, it is in 
danger of bankruptcy? Do you agree that 
there is danger of our running into wild in- 
flation, and that if it comes it will be a 
catastrophe? 

Mary: If private industry can’t get on 
its feet and give jobs to America’s workers 
within the next few years there will be a 
catastrophe of some sort. I agree to that. 
But there would be catastrophe right away 
if we quit feeding several million penniless 
and jobless men and women. 
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S ONE proceeds in his study of American history 
A through the great mass of detailed events of the 
third and fourth quarters of the last century he should 
endeavor to look beneath the surface of external happen- 
ings. He should try to find 
permanent tendencies which 
were then laying the ground- 
work for fundamental changes 
in our way of life and our or- 
ganization of society. It is 
well, for example, to speculate upon the changes which the 
industrialization of the country was making upon the 
lives of the people of those generations as well as of those 
who were to follow. Without an understanding of this 
undercurrent of social and economic change it is impos- 
sible to grasp the significance of the main stream of events 
of those years. 

We need not here retrace the steps which led to making 
America the most powerful industrial nation in the history 
of the world. Even the most casual student of American 
history is familiar with those particular incidents. What 
one does not always observe, however, is the fact that this 
very development was creating new problems and raising 
new difficulties most of which linger with us today and 
cry for a wise solution. Each year as the United States 
shifted from an agricultural to an industrial nation the 
inhabitants of the country were becoming more sharply 
divided into classes which often had opposing interests. 
The rise of the factory system created a class of indus- 
trial workers. As the inventions of the scientists were 
utilized by the industrialists for commercial purposes, 
millions of Americans were employed in the manufacture 
of these new products. And, as in an earlier period of our 
history the owners of the cotton-growing lands of the 
South imported Negro slaves to work their plantations, so 
in the latter part of the last century the owners of in- 
dustrial production of the country relied upon the labor 
of workers from Europe. The rise of a new class of in- 
dustrial workers was one of the most significant develop- 
ments of the period we are considering. 


A laboring class 
created by 
industrialization 


NDUSTRIAL labor, as we shall call this class of workers, 
| was confronted with a new set of problems. Unlike the 
forbears of many industrial workers, they could no longer 
depend for their subsistence upon the soil, but were forced, 
by the very nature of eco- 
nomic development, to depend 
upon the smooth functioning of 
an economic system over 
which they had, and could 
have, no control. Any vestige 
of economic security was lost to this class, for it was ever 
confronted with the possibility of being deprived of the 
means of existence when the economic machine was thrown 
out of gear, as it was with something of a regular fre- 
quency. 

It was only natural that with this class growing in nu- 
merical strength every year efforts should be made to 
bring about some form of union among the laborers of 
the country. Labor unions did not spring up in this coun- 
try only after the Civil War. They were in existence 
before that time. But their importance as an 


Economic security 
fades with this 
new development 
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Development of the Labor Movement 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


tempt to cope with its new problems by uniting in labor 
unions. What the trust was for capital, therefore, the 
labor union became for the workers of the nation. 

But the task of organizing a united labor movement was 
much more difficult than was that of bringing the industri- 
alists into line. In the first place, the producers or em- 
ployers had few people to deal with, whereas the work- 
ing community was composed of men and women, Negroes 
and whites, workers of almost every conceivable nation- 
ality and holding conflicting economic and political views. 
All this made it very difficult for those genuinely inter- 
ested in the welfare of labor to weld the incongruous 
groups into an effectual and united national organization. 


URING the early part of the period, labor organ- 
izations were, for the most part, concerned with 
the specific problems of workers in a particular locality or 
a particular industry. They sought to improve working 
conditions, to secure higher 
wages and_ shorter hours. 
Generally they were unsuc- 
cessful, for if they struck, 
their employers were not com- 
pelled to yield to their de- 
mands since they could always import workers from 
abroad who would be willing to accept their terms. 
Thus, from the workers’ point of view, it was a question 
of accepting existing working conditions or starving. 

Feeling that these various early attempts of labor to 
secure better conditions by working in the open had been 
a failure. the garment workers of Philadelphia formed a 
secret organization in 1869. This was the famous Noble 
Order of the Knights of Labor which soon became a 
national organization. By 1875, the organization was 
operating on a national scale, the object being to bring 
all workers into “one big union’ which would do every- 
thing within its power to improve the status of labor. 
The Noble Order soon came out into the open, admitting 
frankly what its purposes were. It took in all types of 
workers, skilled and unskilled, white and Negro, male 
and female, thus attempting to avoid the difficulties which 
had prevented the success of previous organizations. It 
sought to win labor’s battle by two methods: the exercise 
of economic pressure through strikes and the control of 
political policies by placing labor’s viewpvint before the 
various agencies of government. In its earlier days, the 
Order was eminently successful in dealing with employers. 
It won many important strikes. Encouraged at its success, 
the organization advocated the adoption of all sorts of 
radical measures, such as public ownership of all public 
utilities and devices whereby labor might participate in 
the ownership of the means of production. 

It was largely as a result of this newly injected radi- 
calism that the Knights lost their influence. Employers 
became bitterly antagonistic and the more skilled workers 
drifted away, feeling that they could better gain their 
ends by working alone and not with unskilled laborers. 


Early history 
of national 
labor movement 
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T was in 1886 that the only national labor organization 

which today exerts any appreciable influence upon 
American political and economic life was founded. Dis- 
satisfied with many of the principles of the Noble Order, 
Adolph Strasser and Samuel 
Gompers established the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. In 
the year of its organization, 
the A. F. of L. is estimated to 
have had a membership of 
150,000. The next 14 years saw a doubling of the mem- 
bership of the organization. But the great strides came 
with the new century, for by 1916 it boasted a membership 
of more than 2,000,000. By that time, it had become a 
potent influence in industry and politics. It is today con- 
sidered the spokesman for American labor. In the halls 
of Congress its representatives speak for labor and in the 
state capitals as well. It enters into the political game, 
not by forming a political party, but by endorsing those 
candidates who are sympathetic to the demands of labor 
and by working for measures designed to benefit workers. 

Impressive as this showing may seem to some people, 
the fact remains that the labor movement in America has 
not gained such headway as it has in other industrial na- 
tions of the world (or perhaps we should say “had” since 
its wings have been clipped in the Fascist countries). The 
American Federation of Labor, although regarded as the 
voice of labor, does not, in actual fact, speak for all, or 
even a majority, of America’s workmen. Its membership 
is today slightly under 3,000,000, only 12.8 per cent of the 
working population of the country. More than three- 
fourths of the laboring population of the country is today 
still unorganized, 10 per cent of the workers belonging to 
unions not affiliated with the A. F. of L. or to the so- 
called “company unions.” 


American Feder- 
ation of Labor 
is organized 


ND, while the gains made by labor, largely through 
Atte A. F. of L., have not been negligible, they have 
certainly fallen short of the dreams of those who aspire 
to the establishment of decent economic conditions for 
the American worker. Time 
and again, labor has been de- 
feated on really crucial issues 
and has been forced to accept 
the dictates of employers. 
Even under the New Deal, 
which guarantees to labor the right to organize and 
bargain collectively with employers, it has been unable 
to secure the enforcement of that privilege. 

In a sense, the American Federation of Labor may be 
said to represent only the aristocracy of labor, the skilled 
workmen. As in the beginning of its history, it has 
shunned the common unskilled worker, making few at- 
tempts to bring him into its organization so that it could 
speak for all American labor. Moreover, it has had a 
leadership, especially in recent years, which has often made 
compromises unsatisfactory to the real interests of labor. 
The mere fact that the leadership has often been over- 
ridden by the rank and file membership of unions indicates 
one of the great difficulties confronting organized labor 
today. Whatever achievements labor has made in the 
past—and they are worthy of note—it is no 


Why labor move- 
ment has not been 
more successful 





influence in American political and economic 





life came only with the rapid industrialization 
of the post-war period. As business enterprise 
sought to enhance its economic position by 
combining into trusts, so labor made an at- 

















Glimpses of the Past 
Ten Years Ago This Week 


exaggeration to say that the really big problems 
lie in the future. It is for that reason that the 
activities of the labor movement of the next 
few years are of such vital national impor- 
tance. 




















For the first time since 1868 the Senate has refused to confirm a president’s 
cabinet appointment. By a tie vote the Senate failed to lend its endorsement 
to Charles B. Warren, President Coolidge’s choice for attorney general. If 
Vice-President Dawes had been in his place in the Senate he could have broken 
the tie and Warren would have been appointed. He made a dash to the Capitol 
in a taxicab but arrived just too late. 


Alanson B. Houghton, retiring ambassador to Germany, makes the prediction 
that Germany will again become a great economic power but that it never will 
be the military power it was before the war. “She doesn’t want to,” he added. 
Mr. Houghton believes that Germany will continue with the peaceful and eco- 
nomic development outlined by the late President Ebert. 


The International Labor Bureau at Geneva is sending representatives to South 
America to study the emigration question. The Bureau hopes to establish Rus- 
sian and Armenian refugees in Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. 


As the use of the radio becomes more widespread, the problem of advertising 
over the air becomes serious. Dr. Lee De Forest, one of the pioneers in radio 
development, denounced broadcasting companies which rent the air to adver- 
tisers. “In my opinion,” he said, “it is nothing less than vandalism to turn this 
marv new instrument into channels of advertising. He feels sure that the 
goverament will step in if these companies continue “to outrage public senti- 
ment in this way.” 





Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, known as the “Father of the Chinese Republic,” died this 
week. The Chinese statesman was one of the leaders in the overthrow of the 
monarchy in 1912. Factional strife prevented his being recognized as the presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic, but he did head the unofficial government which 
has ruled South China for several years. 


Peru and Chile are reported to be satisfied over the decision of President 
Coolidge as arbitrator in the dispute over the Tacna-Arica region. It is likely 


that a commission will soon be named to manage a plebiscite for the area in 
question. 


The first successful experiment in double radio relaying was conducted a few 
days ago when music played in London was relayed by a powerful receiving 
station in Maine to the large broadcasting station in New York City. David 
Sarnoff, radio pioneer, said it was “an experience which would live in the 
memory of thousands.” 


The Senate ratified the so-called “Isle of Pines Treaty” with Cuba. This treaty 
recognizes that the tiny island referred to is Cuban territory. For 20 years the 
Senate has refused to ratify the treaty although the Supreme Court twice ruled 
that it belongs to Cuba. While the island has no importance, the long refusal 
to.sign the agreement -has had a bad effect on Central and South American 
opinion of the United States. 

















